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Announcements 


[= Forty-second Annual General Meeting will be held at Leiceste, 
on Wednesday, 25th May, 1938. The programme for the day; 
proceedings has been tentatively arranged as follows: 

11.30 a.m. Business meeting. 

12 noon. Presidential Address. 


I p.m. Lunch, by invitation of the Lord Mayor (Councillor Frank 
Acton, J.P.), at the Grand Hotel, Granby Street. 
2.30 p.m. To receive and consider a statement by the Coungil 
on the projected termination of the 192) 
Agreement by the Library Association. 
4.30 p.m. Tea, by invitation of Alderman Charles Squire, Chairman of 
the Leicester Museums and Libraries Committee, and 
Councillor C. R. Keene, Chairman of the Libraries Sub- 
committee. 
5-30 p.m. Visits to places of interest: 
(a) The Museum and Art Gallery, with members of the staf 
as guides. 
(4) The Central Libraries and the new St. Barnabas branch 
library. 
(c) The Roman Forum site and the medieval Guildhall 
under expert guidance. 

Members will note that the programme has been arranged on somewhat 
different lines this year, to allow time for the papers and discussion at 2.30 
p-m. It is to be hoped that a large number of members will be able to 
attend what promises to be a meeting of outstanding interest. As usual, 
the full programme for the day will be circulated with the May issue of 
Tue Lisrary AssIsTANT at the same time as the Annual Report for the 
year 1937. 

Members are reminded that, in accordance with Rule 7 (a), all notices 
of motion for the Annual General Meeting must reach the Hon. Secretary 
not later than 12th April. 

“ahi” 
GREATER LONDON DIVISION 

The next meeting of the Division will be a joint meeting with the London 
and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association at 7 p.m. on Wednes 
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day, 13th April, at the Becontree Branch Library, Becontree Avenue, Dagen- 
ham. Mr. E. Sydney (Leyton) will read a paper on “ Library furniture.” 
Routes to the library: (L.N.E.R.) Liverpool Street to Chadwell Heath, 
thence 62 bus to Becontree Avenue; (District Railway) Charing Cross to 
Barking, thence 106 bus to Becontree Avenue. 

At the close of the meeting an election will be held to fill a vacant place 
on the Divisional Committee. The following have been nominated: S. J. 
Butcher (Twickenham), K. C. Harrison (Coulsdon), H. J. Medd (Middlesex 
County), G. M. Noble (Edmonton), R. W. Rouse (Finsbury), F. C. Tighe 
(Mitcham), H. C. Twaits (Lambeth). 

No meeting will be held in May, but members are urged to make an 
effort to attend the A.A.L. Annual Meeting at Leicester on 25th May. The 
individual return fare in a party of 30 or more will be 11s. 6d. Members 


it of B interested should write to the Hon. Secretary at Hackney as soon as possible. 
and 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION SUMMER SCHOOL, 1938 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


staif} The Ninth Annual Summer School of Librarianship, arranged by the 
) Library Association in co-operation with the University of Birmingham and 
anch the Birmingham Public Libraries Committee, will be held in Birmingham, 
hfrom 15th to 27th August, 1938. 
hall, Students will reside at Chancellor’s Hall (a University Hall of Resi- 
hdence), Edgbaston, Birmingham. The Hall stands in extensive grounds 
what which include lawns and gardens, hard tennis courts, putting greens, fives 
2.30f}courts, etc. All amenities at the Hall will be at the disposal of students. 
le to} Charges for board residence will be £4 16s. for the period of the School; 
sual, 1} £2 10s. for one week; 9s. 6d. per day. 
eo}} The fee for instruction will be 15s. for the fortnight period; 10s. for a 
"the period of one week; 2s. for day courses. 
The Scheme for Studies will be based on the syllabus of the Library 
tices F Association, and will include: 
tary}, Bibliography and Book Selection; English Literature; Classification ; 
Cataloguing; Library Administration, including Children’s Libraries and 
| Commercial and Technical Libraries; County Libraries; Special Libraries; 
Library Planning; Printing; Bookbinding; Paleography, and Archive 
don }) Science. 
nes} Lectures will be held during the morning sessions, and demonstrations, 
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practical work, and visits to libraries of different types, book binderies 
printing and process-printing establishments will be arranged for the afte. 
noon sessions. 
Further details will be announced shortly. 
Enquiries should be addressed to: Tot Honorary SECRETARY, Lipraxy 
AssociaTION SUMMER SCHOOL, REFERENCE Lisrary, BIRMINGHAM, I. 
“ae” 


W. H. Phillips’s Primer of book classification is temporarily out of print 
A revised reprint is now preparing, and should be available shortly 
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But students will save themselves and Mr. Martin much trouble if they 


refrain from sending any more orders until publication and other details 
this reprint are announced. 


“hie” 


Mr. S. W. Martin informs us that he is endeavouring to form a group d 
the Concert Club, in connexion with the Courtauld-Sargent Concer 
at the Queen’s Hall, London, W.1. Interested members should write w 
him for particulars. Address: Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Roa 
London, S.E.24. 

“hie” 

We regret that pressure of space compels us to hold over till our nex 

issue details of the March Council meeting. 


wenger 


Literary Revolutions * 
WILLIAM —_— 


LITTLE over three hundred years ago, a French poet name 
Malherbe, then seventy-three years of age, published a small colle 
tion of his latest verses. When people read it, they realized that: 
strange thing had happened. The exuberant later phase of the Middle Age 
which in France had absorbed just as much of the Italian Renaissance inf 
ence as was congenial with medizvalism, had come to an end. Ronsat 
had become as obsolete as Villon. 
Malherbe’s dry, terse, sententiously epigrammatic manner of thougii 
and expression imposed itself upon French writers and became the standarl 
1 A revision of an address given to the Scottish Library Association Conferemi 
at Kilmarnock, 7th September, 1937. 
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erie, The Age of Reason had set in, and it had begun by destroying what had 

.Phitherto been regarded as poetry. The sequence was now inevitable: 

Corneille, La Fontaine, Boileau, Racine, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
leading up to the day when Reason would destroy Church and Throne. 

In Britain this literary revolution accomplished itself, with Dryden, 

Pope, Gay, Swift, Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Locke, Fielding, Hume, and the 

rest. But in Britain the poetic impulse, the sense of romance, reverence for 

religion and the past, were stronger than in France. And so, while France 

was going through her political revolution—which, brought about by insur- 

‘Bigent Reason, was to usher in Romance in that country—Britain entered 

upon another literary revolution, signalized by the poetry of Blake and the 

lyrical ballads of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 

This was the Romantic Revolution. It was not simply a return to 

‘Elizabethan standards. There were new features, including reticence and 

up dfidecorum in regard to “‘ the facts of life.” That was due to the religious 


p Byron, Shelley, and Keats were on the other side. But in literature the 
Hissue had been straight. The freedom of the imagination had been asserted. 


The main traditions of the Romantic Revolution ruled in European 
; literature until about 1914. And now we are in the throes of a third literary 
Prevolution. It has no definite features such as characterized the Revolution 

Hy of Reason or the Revolution of Romance. It is simply Modernism. 
The Revolution of Reason was the child of the classical and philosophic 
Renaissance and of the Protestant Reformation. The guiding principle was 
‘ficommon sense. That implies logic, system, moderation, a rule of life and 
Sthought. The over-strict application of all this to literature resulted in the 
‘}psuffocation of the soul. Hence the second literary revolution, that of 
}Romance. The issue arising was much like the one between character and 
personality. Character is personality compelled to act along definite lines 
of morality, conduct, and reason. _In the interests of literature, of humanity, 
there must be a full-orbed development of personality. There must be a 
jyielding to the cosmic urge. Otherwise, no Burns, no Byron, no Shelley, 

enifino Shakespeare. 

© But when formal bonds were flung off, another principle asserted itself— 
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the artistic principle of organic unity. The self must express itself in » 
organically coherent fashion. The product must be a world in itself, lik 
the human body, with a central principle of life of its own. It must dry 
on the universe for sustenance, but it must stand detached. 

Man repeats, as artist, within his limits, the God-like act of creation 
He takes up sections of chaos, and organizes them according to a spirit) 
law that he discovers in himself. He carries on the work of creative evoly. 
tion ; what he produces may be significant or insignificant, moral or immord, 
but at any rate it is an organic something, with form and substance. 

The creative work enfolds and envelops. We live in it for the tin 
being, as ina new world. That is the effect, that is the test, of great creative 
work. Out of their own inner consciousness, Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, 
Balzac created new worlds that the soul of the reader might for a spax 
inhabit. There are many living writers who carry on this tradition ¢ 
independent creativeness. But in the writers who represent the new literay 
revolution we perceive strange tendencies. The chief is a deliberate dis 
integration of personality. The odd thing is that this arises out of assertiy 
expressionism. But it is not the organic self that is being expressed, bu 
only its minor moments, its accidents and aberrations, and the confusion ¢ 
external influences. The dikes have been broken, and the turbid ocean 
has been let in. 


If the style is the man, what are we to deduce concerning certain poet 


of our day? Not that they had no personalities, but that they were doing} 


their best to destroy them, by surrender to corrosive and disturbing in 


fluences, by systematic unreason, by foolish tricks of ellipses and echolalia} 
by childish anti-climaxes, and by literary clowning, usually of a macabr}) 


sort. Their method is, to take several wild shots in the dark at several mor 


or less poetic ideas, and then, realizing that they have not hit anything, t0| 7 


let off squibs and crackers and stink-bombs, have another shot or two, ant 


then fade out on a note of cryptically profound inanity. The people wh0| | 


do this kind of thing are by no means fools; they are, indeed, among tl 


most brilliant people of our day, as one realizes when they express themselves” 


in plain prose. But a few of them are obviously people whom Natur 
never intended to be poets, and the others are slaves of a wrong theory. 

The wrongness is twofold. One would not bind a poet down to tle 
patternist conception of poetry. But all the great poets have found that: 
definite pattern was necessary as, to use Shelley’s phrase, “a chalice 10 
bright wine, which else had sunk into the thirsty ground.” The mos 
90 
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symmetrically patterned poem in the world, Dante’s Divina commedia, is 
the one that has had the profoundest influence on poets. The other respect 
in which the modernist theory is wrong is the one to which I have referred, 
the break-up of the poet’s personality through surrender to a multitude of 

i confused suggestions and influences. One recalls the close of Shelley’s 
Ode to the west wind : 


“* Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is... 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like wither’ d leaves, to quicken a new birth. . . . 


P But here the surrender is to a single cosmic influence, and, while the note 
comes near despair, there is no surrender of personality. Shelley is not 
S even to become the west wind. The west wind is to become Shelley, and 

4) drive his thoughts over the universe. But the modernist poet surrenders 


i[) himself to all the winds, especially the east wind, the wind from the steppes; 


ivf and it is the winds that are allowed to do the thinking. 

| The most notable of our living Scots poets, Hugh M‘Diarmid, began as 
) a traditionalist, and schooled himself in the technique of his art. The 
) effects of that self-training are visible even in the most wayward of his 
productions. He can put more thought, more suggestion, more feeling 
into a given number of words than any other Scots poet that has ever lived, 


ing} and he can do it with a swift and musical inevitableness that is Shakespearean. 


1 Yer, as a Scot, using a fair proportion of the Doric, he remains in some 
respects a sound traditionalist. His imagery is elemental, drawn from the 
enduring things in the universe. I don’t think he could have written about 
a wind that “‘ came round the corner like a cab.” That simile, being a 
) reversal of a familiar one, is legitimate. Nor is a work set in a world of 
} human contrivances necessarily unpoetic. No world could be more arti- 
} ficial than that of Pope’s Rape of the lock. It all depends on the treatment. 
I never felt so irritated as with an early poem by a modernist poet in which 
} the imagery was drawn from some uninteresting features of a public school. 
) It seemed the product of that kind of morning dream in which a succession 
} of stupid happenings and meaningless phrases moves us to tears. We 
* 
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laugh at it when we wake, and forget about it; but in this case the writer 
had set it all down. 

Out of disintegration may proceed a new and finer integration, a higher 
synthesis. How far is process represented in the poetic career of T. §, 
Eliot? He is not entirely modernist, for he is never obscure in style or 
expression, and in his earlier work there is not so much a disintegration of 
personality as a fastidious holding aloof. His mind is saturated with great 
poetry and filled with noble ideas; and he plays off this sublimated majesty 
against the sordid aspects of modern life. He has not allowed his poetic 
personality to disintegrate, but he has experienced disintegration vicariously, 
and he has performed the feat of presenting a diagnosis of it in the form of 
vital poetry. A man of his calibre, with the blood of the great American 
Puritans in him, could not stop at diagnosis. Mr. Eliot has proceeded to 
integration. That it should take the form of Anglicanism may seem an 
anti-climax. Becket and the Plantagenet represent Hobson’s choice. One 
prefers the bravely desperate optimism of the Victorian Rationalists. 

The literary revolution of our day has done little to arrest the scourge 
of gangster rule. There must be a reintegration, a definite reaction, of 
individual personality and of society. The Church may be the agent in 
social reintegration, but only if she drops sectionalism and fantastic inven- 
tions, and faces the issue with reckless honesty. In literature, there must 
be an emergence of real personalities, who will impress themselves upon 
the imagination of mankind. 

I am a survivor from a period in which we still believed that poets were 
“the unacknowledged legislators of mankind.” But who reads poetry 
nowadays? And how many of the poets who intellectually and artistically 
count are making any attempt to appeal, I do not say to the common maz, 
but to the kind of man who, forty years ago, was reading both the old and 
the new poets? 

Because of its unique fusion of thought and passion, its persuasive 
melody, its mnemonic power, poetry can do something that prose cannot. 
It can make ideas live. It can create a new kind of mind. It can puta 
soul beneath the ribs of death. Poetry, great and fairly popular poetry, is 
as necessary to spiritual existence as air and water are to the body. One of 
the chief reasons for the decay of personality is the decline of poetry. 
Poetry has always been the germinative form of literature, and its weakness 
to-day is reflected in prose. Prose, being mainly something that has to be 
sold, dare not copy the wilful obscurity of modernist verse. It has to be 
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understood by a considerable number of people. In a narrowly technical 
sense, prose was never better than it is at present. But it is attaining a dead 
level of barren cleverness. It is losing significance. 

The immediate reason is that authors do not take time to write, nor 
readers to read, searched and considered prose. Only in that kind of prose 
can there be a synthetic expression of personality, orchestrally rich and 
balanced, with melody and counterpoint, giving the effect of a fine sym- 
phony. Readers want rapid, jazz-like effects along one line. And writers 
have lost the habit of orchestrating their ideas, their personalities. The 

| power of imaginative synthesis is in abeyance. 

But the third literary revolution begins to show a characteristic of which 
protagonists are not yet quite conscious. The key-notes are objective 

reality and active relativity. 

Features common to previous phases of European literature are the 

) abitrary limits imposed upon the universe, and the arbitrary division 
between creative power and that which is created, between spirit and matter, 
/man and the world around him, the individual and society. One may 
instance the old problem of the self and the not-self; the tendency to regard 
the universe as a mere reflection of our own minds; and the extreme sense 
in which Calvinistic thinkers interpret the idea of a new Heaven and a new 
| Earth. These abstruse questions come down to something simple: the 
) validity or non-validity of human experience. 

The significance of Marx and his disciples was that they took it for 
granted that the world we know is real. Quibbles about the self and the 
» not-self lost point when the universe was conceived of as one great scheme 
) of interrelations. That idea is implicit in much of world literature. But 
Marx was one of the first to adopt it as a basic principle and apply it in social 
| study. Human society can no longer be regarded as something fortuitous, 
inorganic, or abstract. It is an organic reality, and we are organic parts 
) of it. Individual morality apart from social morality is a contradiction in 
) terms, and the saint who does not try to show the heavens more just is a 
spiritual embusqué. Heredity, environment, study, occupation, and so 
| forth are influences nearly all-powerful, and man is to a large extent the 
) product of his economic circumstances. 
| This interrelation of all things in the Universe can be expressed in the 
| now-familiar term, Relativity. Here is the key to modernism. The poet 
» of the older generation admitted into his work only a certain class of themes, 
| words, images, metaphors, and so forth, congruous with his office as a poet. 
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Believing that nothing is common or unclean, incongruous or irrelevant, 
the modern poet admits no limit to his range of subject, analogy, comparison, 
and allusion. Proceeding mainly by association of ideas, he can fish up 
from his subconsciousness anything he likes. His work is a series of sur. 
prises and enigmas. 

The older writers adhered to the principle of beauty, which many of the 
newer writers have abandoned. Beauty is concentrated and sublimated 
dynamic. In literature it is conveyed in ways sufficiently familiar, among 
them being pattern, rhythm, and rhyme, the method of “‘ travel and return,’ 
and the use of diction, imagery, incidents, and so forth that enhance the 
total effect. 

In deserting this central principle of beauty, and substituting for it. 
vague kind of expressionism that even Herbert Read cannot define, moden- 
ist poets have let the Devil of stupidity and reaction monopolize the good 
tunes. The poet who imagines that the first thing that comes into his head 
is bound to be poetry, though it may be a mere auctioneer’s catalogue ora 
rattle of terminological counters of thought, cannot blame people who 
prefer coherent prose to poetry that looks like prose that has had a bad 
accident in the printing establishment. 

Behind all this lies the question of the expression of personality. To 
attempt to make oneself a passive telephone-exchange of the universe is to 
disintegrate personality. Disintegration is also the inevitable result of the 
almost mechanical registering of emotions. 

Lenin, the maker of a new era in which the old canons of literature were 
discredited, had no time for modernist literature. He found recreation in 
the literary products of the aristocratic and bourgeois era. Men older than 
he were modernists. On the other hand, one has come across young met, 
passionately fond of literature, who had little use for the modernists. The 


Modernist Revolution in literature has reached the phase when it ought, if |” 


there was anything in it, to have established a settled vogue. _ If it has not 
done so, it is because its exponents have not succeeded in reconciling theit 
vague tenets with the immemorial canons of literary art. 


From the Modernist movement, literature has taken up several things of |” 
value. One is the realistic conception of the Universe. Another is the|7 
conception of human society as a potent actuality of which the individud |” 
forms an integral part. Relativity and psychology are the uniting factors| | 
Nothing that lives, nothing that exists, can be alien to the individual mind|/ 


All this means a tremendous enlargement of consciousness. 
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at, But this is not specially a literary revolution. It is a revolution in 
on, | science, philosophy, sociology. It affects the content of literature, its 
up f) subject-matter, and must to some extent affect its style and tempo. But it 
ur cannot affect the organic laws of literature, which are related to human 
apprehension, and to what are called esthetics. Many of the so-called 
the [ff modernists are simply letting the Universe run through them. Only God 
ted | can do that and remain an artist. A finite being must admit into his work 
ng | only what is congenial to his own personality, and can be embodied in a 
n,” f) truly organic work, in which all the parts are reciprocally enhancive and 
the Ff) explanatory, and from which everything that does not contribute to the 
total effect has been rigorously eliminated: in short, a work of art. The 
ita more richly complex the mind becomes, the greater is the need for that 
m- § artistic delimitation which in the last resort is simply the effective expression 
»0d fF of the core of personality. 
ed) All that is connoted by modernism means that the difficulty of producing 
ra} vital literature has enormously increased. What then about the thousands 
vho f) of books that tumble out from the presses every year, are read by a certain 
bad} number of people, and vanish into the re-pulping establishments ? Simply 
) this: that, though many of them are well written and in a way interesting, 
Toff hardly one was real literature. They were either mere furbished-up 
sto} imitations of books of a former day, themselves mainly obsolete; mere 
the f) repetitions of traditional methods and styles, with a specious air of liveliness 
Hand knowingness and up-to-dateness; or else they were imperfectly 
ete} ) “ searched ” exercises in some kind of “‘ modernism.” 
inf) © Scarcely one of the writers had faced the task of expressing in organic 
han}) form the expanding consciousness of the modern world, and the new 
en, |} realistic and dynamic conception of society and the Universe; scarcely one 
The |} had made the right literary reaction of personality to the world about him. 
, if |) What we seem to be asking for is a modern amalgam of Dante, Shakespeare, 
not}» Goethe, Burns, Shelley, Ibsen, Dickens, Shaw, and Tolstoy! That seems 
rit |} ridiculous. And yet, the writer who shall relate his spiritual personality 
fully yet independently to the world of to-day, and impress that personality 
sof} on mankind, will be a very wonderful genius indeed. How wonderful, is 
the} suggested by the poetry of T. S. Eliot and Hugh M‘Diarmid. But to 
lud |) regard such writers as forerunners of a commanding world-genius is to pre- 
os.) | Suppose a fit audience large enough to stimulate the genius and diffuse his 
“ spirit. The best living authors of two of the greatest of literary countries 
are mute or in exile, and the most widely circulated books in these countries 
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in recent years have been the works of their Dictators. Literature has loy 
its old influence. The word is without power. National cultures are hari 
to create and easy to destroy. But thought is still free in this country an 
in a few other countries. The duty of the author, who is conscious of his 
own outstanding power, is to get on with the job. To write below th 
level of his powers for the sake of money, and turn out a book a year, is ce. 
tainly not his job. To retreat into a literary coterie, and amuse them wit 
highbrow rebuses and conundrums, and with the fantastic disintegration 
his personality, is also not his job. His job is to “ create the taste by whic 


he is to be enjoyed ” by as many intelligent and thoughtful lovers of liter.” 


ture as possible. The result may be failure. If so, he can retire into bi 
ivory tower with a good conscience, and earn his living in some way thu 
does not compromise his artistic integrity. But if there is real power and; 
real desire to be heard, there will not be total failure. Even Carlyle ani 
Meredith “ got their stuff across ” at last. 

It is not sufficient to convey one’s message in an esoteric fashion to: 
small circle of the initiated, trusting to them to pass it on to the world. The 
appeal, being one of personality, must be made directly to a public of som 


dimensions. This means that one must contrive, by the exercise of tne} 
literary artistry, to make the crooked seem straight and the rough place} 
plain. To express a subtle and complex idea in lucid and telling phrase i} | 
more difficult than to express it in language that increases the impression a} | 


subtlety and complexity. But the more difficult way is the way of art 


The writer conscious of his own power who refuses to take that difficult} 


way, and involves his meaning in wilful obscurities, is surrendering the fieli 


to false prophets and unscrupulous second-raters. It is, I think, largely] 
because of this tendency that a year’s output of books contains so little thal” 


can rank as literature. 

Many reasons have been given for the intellectual and political decadence: 
that has declared itself throughout the world. But the main reason mus 
be a decline in spiritual personality, and that, again, must be due to the 
declining power of literature. Italy and Germany, before the totalitarian 
barbarisms attained power, stood high in scholarship. But Italy, for a long 
time, had been singularly barren in creative literature, combining high 
quality with fairly popular appeal. In Germany, much poetry and many 
novels had been produced in the three or four decades before the Nai 
triumph. But the poetry had become increasingly difficult, remote, and 
pessimistic; the novels were of high average quality, but the best of them 
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were mostly intensive studies of small social groups. Both branches had 


declined in influence simultaneously ; and I cannot but think that this failure 
of literature to exercise wide spiritual and human power was a main cause 


of the collapse of freedom. 


The world to-day needs a modernist Tennyson and a modernist Dickens ; 
and we have seen what modernism in this connexion really implies. A 


) miraculous amalgam of Rainer Maria Rilke, D’Annunzio, and T. S. Eliot 


) would not constitute a greater, a modernist Tennyson : the elements are too 


disparate, and they do not include the inspiration of faith and sympathy 
that asad world needs. An amalgam of Jules Romains, Georges Duhamel, 


» Hugh Walpole, Aldous Huxley, T. F. Powys, and A. J. Cronin would get 
® us near the ideal of a greater, a modernist Dickens; and there is at least a 
hope that he will emerge, possibly in one of the smaller countries, like 
{ Finland or Czechoslovakia, that have not yet produced great novelists. 


Atall events, the present is no time for the brightest intelligences to be hiding 
in ivory towers or highbrow anthologies. Our literary Achilles, whoever 
he may be, must not sulk in his tent, amusing himself and his friends with 
esoteric satire and literary puzzles. He must come out into the open, in 
full panoply, and in shining armour. By his message and his magic he 
must conquer the hearts and minds of men, reinforce their sinking souls, and 
undermine the forces of tyranny, cruelty, chauvinism, and barbarism. The 
sands are running out. If the hour does not bring forth its literary man, 
the literary revolution of our era will have proclaimed itself a fraud and an 


) evasion, and the Great Refusal of the modernists will have left the way 


open for the triumph of the powers of darkness. 


“ae” 


Valuations 


STANLEY HOLLIDAY 


WO extremes in library publications have been sent for comment. 
The first is among the bulkiest I have yet handled when reviewing 
for this article, the second one of the slightest. Both originated 
from typewriters; but the first is magnificently multigraphed, the second 
by no means magnificently cyclostyled. The first emanates from a great 
American library, hugely staffed, brilliantly directed; the second from one 
branch of a medium-sized English service. To be particular, I have in hand, 
first, the ten-year report of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore ; second, 
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a news-sheet of half-a-dozen pages from a Dagenham branch library, |P§ntere 
am not at all sure that “ Valuations” is the place for notes on Baltimor/;)§n in’ 
production. While the “‘ Ten-year report” is the sort of thing I pra} jpetra 
every large library will one day put out, it is obvious that inclusion her} thapp 
with more ephemeral material will not do it justice. So I hope that severd) jmust 
copies have been distributed to libraries in Great Britain, by which means i} whis 
may be perused by a large number of assistants. vs its title suggests, th tLe 
“ Ten-year report ” is a record of Baltimore’s work for 1926-35 (published Jof sh 
1937), and a fine, well-written record it is. And not only a record off Jartic 
library work, but a social document. We can trace the rise of stocks ani} ) Yorl 
circulation in the boom years up to 1929, the strain that economic catastrophe} noth 
brought, and thankfully enough, the signs of a gradual recovery from 19) 
onwards in a letterpress of 167 pages, with three large folding sheets of iT ha 
statistics. Each departmental head, each branch librarian, has his or her say, Iron 
and the sayings are more than bald statements. There is a good deal olf | graj 
idealism, and the reader has the feeling of being inside the four walls of the} ) fuss 
Enoch Pratt building, following the daily work of a large team of experts} © thir 
In the ridiculous films that Hollywood sends us, we sometimes get admir-| | mai 
able sequences of American business efficiency. The “ Ten-year report”} | firs 
does not belie this efficiency. In fact, here is a scenario ready prepared for} ) ga\ 
the “‘ March of time ” producers, an opportunity not to be missed. i ger 

It will have been gathered that I am enthused by Baltimore’s enthusiasm,| | wit 
by the efforts of a staff of 226 (probably more now) to give every facility in| ) we 
reading to the population of a large city. Yet I am no less enthused by the i wh 
efforts of a Dagenham branch librarian to interest and assist a population a| § tis 
least two hundred times smaller. Cutting a stencil is a mystery and a| ) $0! 
wonder to this news-sheet’s maker, but not the faculty of assembling for his} ) mi 
discussion groups a list of speakers that one might normally expect from| 7 
Liverpool or Sheffield in their more expansive moods. His groups are not| | 80 
large, but their choice of subject is significant. His reading circle—and the |) of 
high gods of Dagenham will forgive me for saying so—is a necessity ina| ) ™ 
new town of new men with new minds. We shall see more and better|) ™ 
news-sheets from this source. 1} of 

I suppose one must begin to consider the “ Manchester review ” 25| 
something of an English equivalent to Boston’s “ More books” and New| is 
York's “ Bulletin.” True, the first is a quarterly against the monthly pub-| > 
lication of the others, but it is the only thing of comparable size, and because} ) S 
of its size, the only thing that is likely to develop to the full the “ magazine} 
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y. [Pgnterest ” of “ More books” and the New York “ Bulletin.” (The phrase 
oré;'5n inverted commas is unfortunate, but I will be understood by the per- 
prafepetrators of the three bulletins I mention.) The “ Manchester review ” is 
herfthappily tending that way, although the booklist in a quarterly publication 
verdPamust inevitably bulk large, but it is to Manchester we look (soon it will be 
nsifPtwhispered in Tehuantepec and along the banks of the Limpopo that THE 
thf sLisrary AssisTANT looks to Manchester) to relieve us from that slight sense 
she PMof shame we feel when we read, for example, Mr. Haraszti’s or Mr. Weiss’s 
1 offMarticles, erudite and charming as these are, in “‘ More books” or the New 
7 York “ Bulletin” on English bibliographical rarities, knowing that we have 
Jnothing so good as yet to offer. 
> Apart from the customary batch of straightforward addition-booklists, 
I have had several topical or special subject lists. There is a batch of four 
Vfrom Southport, comprising such diverse subjects as Shakespeare, Photo- 
: graphy, Cookery, and Sports. These were produced nicely and without 
} fuss, though it appears legitimate to doubt if the slightness of the second and 
} third lists justified the expense of their form. But it would be boorish to 
) maintain the doubt seriously—knowing the worth of their producer as a 
} first-rate publicist for our profession. Whitehall whimsies on well-being 
gave rise to two more booklists on the subject—a neat list from Leeds on 
general health, with a title not unknown to Walter Pitkin, and a shorter list 
m,} » with a formidably “ institutional ” air from Jslington on maternity and child 
in} | welfare.- A second list from Leeds, entitled “‘ 1937 Achievement,” contains 
he |} what appears to me a wholly admirable selection of last year’s best-adver- 
tised books, each title accompanied by an adulatory note from journalistic 
la a sources. I sometimes wish that librarians would drop a nasty one into the 
nis} ¥ middle of one of these annual lists, and give some devastating criticism such 
m|® as was recently recommended in, I believe, The Library journal. We seem 
ot} = so scared by political theory that soon criticism will be regarded as a form 
he |) of censorship, when it is in fact a form of birth control that is now wholly 
a} = necessary. The thought of poets dying destitute in garrets has never moved 
et} ) me, acting on the other hand as a stimulant, as indeed it must be to the staffs 
) of the copyright libraries. 
Perhaps the most interesting, because amusing, of the selective booklists 
? is “ Man’s many parts” from Blyth, which has already received comment 
at some length in the Library association record. The list is written round 
) Shakespeare’s “‘ seven ages ”—books on child psychology for “ the whining 
|) schoolboy ” and so forth, though the sense is stretched here and there, for 
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under the caption “ Then a soldier . . .” we find books on shopkeeping 
(how Bonaparte would have sneered), millinery, and writing thrillers, 

I liked Sheffield’s list on the “ Spanish tragedy.” Some rather mij 
variations in layout are tried within, it is well annotated, and was topicd 
when it appeared, for now the sensation-mongers have returned from th 
barricades, cashed in on their material and gone east, the subject will douby 
less begin to flag. Paddington’ s “ Selection for Christmas reading ” proved 
to be a general list of additions—not especially seasonable. 

Lowestoft’s November-December “ Booklist” brings home to me tha 
I am growing old in this job, for that regular comer to the net has changed 
its erstwhile dinky form, enlarged itself, and budded with fairly lengthy 
annotations. And—what do I see?—there is criticism in the annotations 
Well, I was hasty above, or else subconsciously expecting this. The resul 
is good, and the notes have a welcome virility. The new “ Booklist” ha 
also received a heavier ink, a further point to the good, for the ghostlines 
of its predecessor was rather trying. The Christmas “ Bookman” from 
Hyde contains an encouraging review of 1937 books, and there are two 
further examples of impeccability from Rugby. I venture to differ from my 
fellow scribe of the Record as to the suitability of the print employed in: 
several months’ old booklist from Stretford. It gave me eyestrain. On 
the other hand, I agree that the Dewey subject-index from the same soure 
is a useful piece of print, especially since Stretford apparently employs : 
classified catalogue. 

The mention of a subject-index gives me an opportunity to mention 
Southwark’s handbook to its commercial library. This handbook should 
have made an appearance here some months ago, but it is none-the-les 
welcome now. It is not on the magnificent scale as was Bristol’s, yet its 
value to us benighted folk in the south of England is far more than its mere 

contents. It is an omen that there is life in London, and that one day (1 
should not like to name a date) we shall see the peers of Southwark’s new 
venture dotted about all over the metropolis. 

A second “ Record ” from Canterbury University College, Christchurch, 
New Zealand, has made a welcome appearance, and I also have the “ Bulle- 
tin” of the Bengal Library Association, which pulsates with energy. I do 
not think desire will outrun performance in Bengal, for the main plank of 
the Association at present seems to be the recognition of urgency for library 


training. Our colleagues in India have a hard row to hoe, but they and 
we know it is worth it. 
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I have never yet received anything from South Africa. Is England to 


~~ 


Students’ Problems: VIl 
D. H. HALLIDAY 


of a series aiming to guide students, especially those who are being 
taught by correspondence, in a more successful technique of study. 


“Tt is impossible to consider the methods of study until we are clear on 


" ) itsaim. The aim of study is not to pass examinations; any more than a 
sul 


lal 
ness 
rom 
rw fe 


doctor’s aim in treating measles is to make the spots go. 

An examination is designed to test mental development; mental develop- 
ment can be judged by capacity for original thought; therefore the aim of 
study for examinations must be the development of original thought. This 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. Time spent in study which does not 
result in original thinking by the student is wasted; it is quite useless as a 
preparation for examinations. Original, of course, does not mean that no 
one has ever thought in the same way before, but that the student has never 
seen or heard it, and has arrived at the same conclusions through his own 
powers of reasoning. 

Sound conclusions come from applying sound methods of arguments 
to sound facts. The first process of study must be to acquire that body of 
accurate and tested facts which is essential to a consideration of the subject, 
and to learn those methods of thought and analysis which have been found 
useful by those who have gone before. But facts and methods of argument 
are of no value apart, or if they are not applied together in an original way. 
This is where so many students fail. They have either an encyclopedic 
knowledge of facts which they cannot use, or they can develop an elaborate 
argument, but having no facts on which to base it, cannot reach conclusions 
of any value. Study should be organized so as to keep the two sides 
balanced. It is useless to go on cramming facts which are not thoroughly 
understood, because it will be impossible to argue soundly from them. Nor 
does it avail to learn an ill-digested argument off by heart from a text-book, 
because it is unlikely that any question will be set, in examinations such as 
ours, demanding its exact repetition; and if the candidate tries to modify an 
argument so learnt to fit a question, the results will probably be ludicrous. 
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It is easy to check the value of study over a period by seeing whether j 
gives rise to new ideas or not, in chatting to a colleague, for example. 4; 
soon as this does not happen, the student should go back over the groun 
recently covered and make sure that he really understands everything befor 
he leaves it again. Otherwise, further progress will be almost impossible 
because there will be nothing on which to build. Whenever new ideas dy 


not result, study time is being wasted ; and one might just as well stop study. 
ing altogether.” 


Mr. Sharr’s advice applies just as forcibly to those who are completing 
a course of study as it does to beginners. How often do candidates, glanc. 
ing at past examination papers, discover to their dismay that the majority 
of questions strike no chord in all the range of their knowledge. This is; 
sure indication that they have not thought sufficiently about the subject 
that as yet their knowledge depends too much on memory and too little on 
understanding. 


Revision 


With the approach of the May examinations, candidates are again re- 
minded of the value of properly organized revision. A planned time-table 
is the best way of ensuring that the ground has been thoroughly covered. 
Intelligent variation of the work will relieve the monotony which often 
prevents the full “ refreshing ” benefit of revision. 

A certain amount of memorizing is necessary in the case of most sub- 
jects, but do not overestimate either the amount or its value in gaining 
examination success. Much of the learning work should have been done 
while pursuing the course, as much strain at the last moment is bound to 
overburden the mind. A useful method of getting through this rather 
dreary work with economy of time is to jot down the rules, definitions, etc., 
which are to be learnt, on cards or slips to be carried around and referred to 
at odd moments. 

A danger which is always present towards the end of the revision period 
is that candidates are liable to “ panic ” on realizing that they are not au fait 
with every detail of the text-books—with disastrous effect on examination 
temperament. No examiner can expect—indeed, no ordinary person is 
capable of—such a perfect detailed knowledge. Broad understanding is 
far more important; and, moreover, there is always a choice of questions. 


Reference to periodical literature for current information on the examina- 
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it & tion subjects is a very important item in any plan of revision—and too often 
As Bs costly omission. I should like to quote an instance from my own experi- 
ind BS ence which has a very special moral. A question on Brown’s Sudject classi- 
or I fcation put to some twenty students brought forth answers which con- 
ik, FF demned the scheme because it was out-of-date. Not one student (and at 
do F jeast four of them work in Brown-classified libraries) mentioned that a new 
1y- F edition was in course of preparation. Was this due simply to ignorance, 
Sor to a peculiar idea that examinations are confined to text-book facts? 
) Students who are interested will find information on the revisionary work, 
"$F which is being carried out under the editorship of Mr. J. D. Stewart, in the 
FF files of The Library world. 
‘ Prospective candidates for the Classification examination should at least 
. t glance at the latest book on this subject, The Classification of books, by G. O. 
; Kelley. They will find the new outlook stimulating. Mr. E. R. J. 
- y Sewkins (Croydon) has given me some notes on an important aspect 
| of classification raised in this book, which I hope to print next month. 


5 “ae” 
; | Our Library 


1 Music libraries: their organization and contents, with a bibliography of music 
ob and musical literature, by L. R. McColvin and Harold Reeves. Vol. I, 
1937- Grafton, 10s. 6d. 


\ IT is fourteen years since the publication of Mr. McColvin’s diploma 
| Je Music in public libraries, and whilst the subject-material of that 
thesis has remained unaltered, no librarian or student assistant should 
) remain content with that work, for this new volume, in collaboration with 
Harold Reeves, the music publisher, is so immensely superior, that it com- 
, |) pletely supersedes the earlier effort. 
| Not only has its scope been widened and its content increased, but the 
whole work has been tightened. Terms are used more precisely, descrip- 
» tions are more vivid, and redundancies have been cut. 

The General Survey, which opens the book, immediately recognizes the 
growing significance and influence of wireless, reminding librarians of their 
responsibilities to listeners as well as to performers. It shows how demand 
for the drawing-room “ piece” is giving way to a more cultivated one, 
needing new and little-known music for its satisfaction. There is a salutary 
) reminder, too, of our obligation to cater for the minority, on the assumption 
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that “‘ the library would be used far more by the scholar if we catered better 


for his needs and did not lead him to imagine that municipal libraries ay J 


always for the people and seldom for the scholar.” Even for the people 
we are rightly counselled to “‘ provide the very best the public will use~ 
and don’t underestimate its capacity.” 

Such practical problems as selection, processing and binding, storage, 
issue, and staffing are adequately and imaginatively discussed and solved, 

The three outstanding sections of the book, however, will easily be 
recognized as those two dealing with cataloguing and classifying, and the 
classified bibliography of musical literature. (Vol. II is to deal with liss 
of actual music.) 

Cataloguing —This short chapter will be hailed with delight by thos 
many librarians whose staff is devoid of “ the presence of some one person, 
at least, who knows more than a little about music in general.” Th 
inadequacy of the Joint Code rules on this subject has always been felt, but 
with this chapter as a guide, the most unmusically inclined cataloguer should 
avoid major blunders, so long as he is conscientious. To students of Inter- 
mediate, Part II, it is also to be strongly recommended, as a knowledge of 
music cataloguing is demanded by the syllabus. That knowledge will b 
found here. 

Classification.—Dewey’s uninformed plan for the arrangement of music 
is attacked from the first, and an alternative scheme set out in detail. It uses 
the Dewey notation, and is made to fit the existing 780 division. In 
separating music from musical literature, it at once removes one of the 
greatest of Dewey’s faults. 

It is proposed to discuss that section of the scheme which deals with 
musical literature here. That part of the scheme for actual music may more 
usefully be discussed when the second volume appears. 

The suggested scheme follows in outline that which previously appeared 
in the 1924 volume, but is much expanded. Attention is given to the needs 
of readers, and disproportionate or useless division is avoided as a result. 
That the places provided are both practical and necessary is amply borne 
out by the use made of them in the bibliography which follows, it being 
classified according to the scheme. 

One or two suggestions for improvement occur. There seems to be 
no good reason for discarding the Dewey form mnemonics under 783.01- 
.o9. If this were done, it would allow “A‘sthetics, appreciation and study,” 
to take its accustomed place at .o1 instead of appearing abruptly as a separate 
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fivision at 787. The heading 787.39 might be more precisely described 
ys “ musical analysis,” since the term “ criticism ” is used again in a different 
sense at 788. The different sense may only be apparent to the musical. 

This alternative to Dewey’s arrangement of music will fill two most 
pressing needs: that of classifiers anxious to arrange their stock in a more 

eful order than Dewey allows, and that of Intermediate Part I students 
who are at a loss to account for the general condemnation of Dewey’s 
grrangement by the text-books, but who have been unable to suggest a 
more practical, or more logical, arrangement. 

The Bibliography.—Despite the authors’ modest disclaimer, it is ex- 
haustive. As a check list for selection it is admirably set out, publisher and 
price, as well as a rough guide to the relative importance of most of the items 

isted in relation to the size of the library, being supplied. But beyond its 
value as a buying guide, lies its importance as a reader’s guide to Regional 
and N.C.L. borrowing. The entries are numbered, and a name index to 
those numbers is provided, as well as a subject-index to the classification. 
| The reviewing of so eminently practical a volume has been a pleasure. 
| Throughout, a purpose has been discernible, each page obviously being of 
puse to some group of its readers, whether student of librarianship, buyer 


gof books, administrator of a music collection, or user of such a collection. 


Hin possession of at least one wholly admirable contribution with which to 
"confound critics of our professional literature. 


J. D. R. 
ea ie 


EASTERN 


ORWICH members were the hosts of the Eastern Division when 
‘ they met on Thursday, 17th February, for their Annual Business 
Meeting, which was attended by members from the Ipswich, 
Lowestoft, and Yarmouth Libraries and Norfolk County Library. The 
} number recorded as being present at the meeting proved to be the largest 
» since the formation of the Division. 
The reading of satisfactory reports by the Hon. Secretary, Treasurer, 
) and Divisional Representative was followed, in place of the usual reading 
of a paper, by a “ Magazine afternoon.” This consisted of fourteen short 
papers in both verse and prose, written by various members, the whole being 
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edited and read most ably by Miss K. J. E. Pugh of Norwich. Humou, 
fantasy, and solid fact all figured in the programme, and the prize, given by 
an anonymous Ipswich donor, was won by Mr. F. Bale of Norwich, with, 
clever and amusing poem on the woes of the counter-assistant. 


KENT 


Thirty-six members assembled at the Red Hill, Chislehurst, Branch of 
Kent County Library on Wednesday, 23rd February. The chairman wa 
Miss J. B. Conlin, B.A., F.L.A., Librarian of the Chislehurst and Sidcup 
branches, and Miss H. E. Woolcock, F.L.A., Assistant Librarian of Tun. 
bridge Wells, spoke on “‘ Women in librarianship.” Miss Woolcock mace 


a spirited attack on the prevalent attitude towards women in the profession, F 


and urged the women in her audience to do all in their power to eradicat 
inequalities of remuneration and opportunity, practical disqualification for 
all high administrative posts, the marriage-taboo, and other relics of 3 
darker age. Among the means to this end suggested by the speaker were 
persuading the right people to seek election as Councillors or co-option on 
to Library Committees, educating the housewife to vote wisely, and, by 
personal neatness, charm, and sociability, strenuously giving the lie to the 
still popular fallacy that the female library assistant is, ipso facto and ex. 
officio, a “ frump.” The discussion was largely taken up with variow 
aspects of the question of equality of pay. 

After the meeting members were entertained to tea by Miss Conlin and 
her staff. A vote of thanks to the speaker and hosts was moved by Mr. 
A. H. Watkins, Deputy Librarian of Bromley. 


MIDLAND 


An exceptionally attractive opening to the programme of a meeting of 
the Birmingham and District Branch of the Library Association and the 
Midland Division of the Association of Assistant Librarians Section at 
Droitwich on Wednesday, 2nd February, was afforded through the courtesy 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation. Four parties of members enjoyed 
the privilege of a conducted tour of the National and Midland transmitters 
at Wychbold, and were much impressed by all that they saw. They then 
visited the Droitwich Branch of the Worcestershire County Library and 
listened to an interesting historical account of the town given by the Rev. 
W. Sterry Cooper, M.A. Proceeding to the Winter Gardens, they were 
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welcomed to Droitwich by the Mayor (Councillor E. R. Fabricius) and the 
Chairman of the Local Library Committee (Alderman Edward Evans). 
After tea, the Brine Baths were visited, and the party returned to the Winter 
Gardens, where, under the chairmanship of Mr. H. M. Cashmore (City 
Librarian, Birmingham), an interesting sequence of three papers was 
delivered. 

Mr. J. G. Chope (Branch Librarian, Bromsgrove) gave “ Some early 
impressions of county branch library work”; Mr. L. Cooper (Branch 
Librarian, Stourport) contributed his “‘ Experiences in a small branch library 
under the county council”; and Mr. J. C. Haywood (Worcester Public 
Library) read the concluding paper on “ A Town branch library.” 

The proceedings ended with replies from the speakers and a warm vote 


| of thanks to them and to Miss S. F. Fergusson (County Librarian of Worces- 


tershire), who had made the arrangements for the meeting. 


SOUTH-EASTERN 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held at Brighton on Wednes- 
day, 19th January, and was extremely well attended. 
After enjoying the kind hospitality of Mr. E. Male, Chief Librarian, 


| Brighton, at Katrine’s Café, the members adjourned to the Public Library 
| for the evening meeting. 


After the Annual Report and Statement of Accounts had been passed, 
the officers and committee for the ensuing year were announced as follows: 
Chairman: Mr. W. Hynes (Eastbourne). Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: 


Miss G. L. Dean (Worthing). Committee: Miss E. Young (Brighton), 
| Mr. A. Hamblyn (Eastbourne), Miss E. Chesterman (Hastings), Miss E. 
| Talmey (Hove), Mr. G. Trower (Lewes), Mr. R. Rowsell (East Sussex), 


Mr. L. Cottrill (West Sussex), and Miss W. Fox (Worthing). 

Thanks were tendered to the retiring Chairman (Mr. H. Wilson, East 
Sussex County Librarian). Mr. W. Hynes then called upon Mr. C. P. 
Willard to read his paper “ Culture and the public library.” Mr. Willard 
was nominated by the South-eastern Division to be the speaker at the 
Central Association’s meeting last May, and this was the paper read by him 
then. A lengthy discussion took place, twelve members taking part. 
Hearty votes of thanks to the speaker, to Mr. E. Male, and the Brighton 
staff concluded a most enjoyable meeting. 
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SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Some forty members from all parts of the Division attended at Cardif 
Central Library on Tuesday, 22nd February. Following tea, the speaker 
Mr. T. I. M. Clulow, Hon. Editor of Tue Lisrary Assistant, taking 3s 
the title of his address “‘ The Library assistant: some editorial musings” 
put forward for discussion some interesting and controversial points. The 
probable utility of microphotography and the position of public libraries in 
relation to the book clubs and the book trade in general were topics which 
attracted most attention and no little discussion. The meeting terminated 
with games and dancing organized by members of the Cardiff staff. 









SOUTH-WESTERN 

The first professional meeting of the year was held at Eastleigh on 
Wednesday, 16th February. In the afternoon the visitors were entertained 
by the Eastleigh staff to a display of films. The programme, which wa§ 4 
enjoyed by all, consisted of films by the G.P.O. Film Unit, and the N.B.C. J ham) 
film “ Chapter and verse.” Feret 
Tea was served in the Town Hall, where members were made welcome } Mile 

by the Chairman of the Libraries Committee. The general meeting which } wick 
followed was held in the Reference Library, when four five-minute papers | B. I 
were read on “‘ What I should expect to find at a public library if I were a 
borrower.” These were given by Mr. R. Wright (Bournemouth), Mr. H. } ton) 
Johnstone (Poole), Miss M. Rushton (Portsmouth), and Mr. J. Pechell } Dic 
(Eastleigh). A short discussion followed. The meeting closed with a } (CI 
vote of thanks to Mr. Hoskins and his staff for their hospitality during | Dr 
the day. Lit 
“ste” Mi 


New Members " 


ENTRAL.—W. P. Aitken (C.L.S., Dunfermline); J. Darragh 
( ‘cusow; Miss M. Hunter (Stirling); Miss E. S. Hodges (Bristol); 
M. K. Milne (Aberdeen) ; Miss B. M. Murison (C.L.S., Dunfermline); } () 
J. M. Prentice (Falkirk) ; Miss M. Scholfield, Miss M. E. Simmonds (Bristol); } m 
Miss I. B. Thomson (Denbeath, Methil); Miss M. Young (Yeovil). 
Devon and Cornwall—V. Humphreys (Cornwall County); Miss B. 
Langford (Plymouth); Miss M. Phare (Torquay). 
East Midlands.—Miss S. Edwards, Miss M. Clarke, A. G. Enser (Not- 
tingham); Miss S. J. Hardy, Miss M. Hoskin (Notts. County); Miss C. 
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MacMahon (Chesterfield); R. Bosomworth (Loughborough); D. J. R. 
hott (Leicester); J. Gray (Derby); F. P. Richardson (Loughborough) ; 
(iss H. M. Smith (Northampton); Miss J. B. Sturm (Derby County). 

Eastern.—Miss N. E. Britton, J. R. Pawsey, Miss H. M. Pryor (Ipswich). 

Greater London.—E. D. Allen (Edmonton); J. A. Brecht (West Ham) ; 
Miss E. J. Chapman (Essex); F. D. Cole (Colchester); Miss J. Dyson 
(Middlesex County); Miss J. E. Franklin (Surrey, Sanderstead); Miss R. 
Hill (St. Albans); R. F. McLintic (Enfield); D. E. Mansfield (Essex, Ching- 
ford); Miss G. E. Osborn (Edmonton); R. I. Peabody (Willesden) ; H. E. 
Reeves, Jnr. (Edmonton); Miss M. A. Rowson (New Malden); L. A. Ward 
(Edmonton); P. S. Watkins (Twickenham); Miss M. F. D. Wilson (Wat- 
ford); Miss F. E. Young (Carshalton). 

Kent.—Miss A. M. Bancroft (Erith); R. Brown (Erith); Miss F. Taylor 
(Rochester). 

Midland.—Miss V. Badham (Birmingham) ; Miss F. M. Benney (Chelten- 
ham); Miss N. A. Cole (Smethwick); Miss N. M. Curtis, A. Darbre, G. L. 
Fereday (Birmingham); L. J. Jenkins, L. W. Jones (Smethwick) ; Miss J. W. 
Miles (Birmingham); Miss J. B. Parkes (Coventry); R. B. Perrins (Smeth- 
wick); Miss J. Shepherd (Dudley); Miss M. M. Worrall (Smethwick) ; Miss 
B. D. Watson (Birmingham). 

North-western.—G. Armstrong (Preston); Miss V. Asquith (Bebing- 
ton); Miss J. Burkmar (Southport); K. M. Conway (Birkenhead) ; Miss N. 
Dickson (Manchester) ; Miss E. Duxfield (Southport) ; Miss H. F. Errington 
(Chester); Miss M. Harding (Widnes); J. S. Hopper (Lancs. County, 
Droylsden) ; Miss J. M. Horner (Manchester); A. W. Irwin (Lancs. County, 
Litherland); E. I. Johnson (Ellesmere Port); E. G. Jones (Birkenhead) ; 
Miss D. Lawson (Metro-Vickers, Manchester); Miss L. Seddon (Warring- 
ton); F. Taylor (Burnley); H. Thompson (Northwich); W. E. Williams 
(Lancs. County, Prescot). 

South Wales.—Miss J. E. Griffiths. 

South-western—W. T. Delaney (Southampton); Miss G. Franklin 
(Newport, I.0.W.); K. J. Hutchings, H. Kelly, L. T. J. Martin (Bourne- 
mouth); G. E. Smith (Winchester). 

Yorkshire —C. Brown, J. A. Connell (York); J. H. Haiste (Leeds) ; 
H. S. Hyland (Bradford); R. Lawson (Hull); Miss M. Melluish (Sheffield) ; 
Miss E. M. D. Ritchie (Bradford). 
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Correspondence 


Kent County Liprary Brancu, 
GILLINGHAM. 
11th February, 1938. 
Tue Epirtor, 
Tue Lisrary AssIsTANT. 

Sir,— 

Writing as one who has had experience both in academic and pro- 
fessional examinations, I must disagree with Mr. Munford concerning the 
“ straightforwardness ” and adequacy of the Elementary Library Associa 
tion examination in Literary History. Students who have been told to 
acquaint themselves with English literature from Chaucer to Huxley, 
naturally have a grievance when they are confronted by a paper, confined 
in a large degree to the one century whose literature has comparatively little 
appeal to the adolescent. The eighteenth century is a period of philoso- 
phers, and philosophy, whether it appears in the form of essay, poetry, or 
satirical novel, is a study for the mature mind. In a paper totalling nine 
questions, surely it is out of all proportion to devote two of them to the 
novels of Richardson and Fielding, when the obvious method is to combine 
the two in a single question. Again, Ben Jonson is a difficult and academic 
writer, full of obscure allusions, puzzling and dull even for the university 
student; while Carlyle is to the modern generation a backwater in English 
literature, studied mainly for his eccentricities. It must be remembered 
that the majority of the students taking this examination are about seventeen, 
and that it would be a pity to kill their interest in English literature at so 
early an age, by so lamentably directing their reading into the most sluggish 
channels. A complete lack of balance is evident in the paper, for whilea 
disproportionate number of questions are allotted to the novel, there is 
nothing on poetry or criticism and very little on the drama. 

The elementary examination course must escape from the dry-as-dust 
routine which fosters the wrong method of study. The paper should 
essentially be designed to encourage reading on a wide basis. Questions 
on “ Who wrote the following?” are totally unnecessary; the practice of 
cluttering the mind with names and titles unrelated to any specific inform: 
tion is one to be deplored in view of the vast numbers of infallible reference 
books. 


Surely the prime duty of the course is to make the students read, and 
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then make them record their own impressions and observations of what 
they have read. Choice extracts from Saintsbury and Rickett are no 
guarantee that a student is familiar with English literature. Let the Library 
Association design a course of reading and examine accordingly, but let it 
remember, at the same time, that the students are adolescent, and that the 
extreme sensibility of “‘ Pamela” can hardly be expected to appeal to the 
younger generation. 
Yours faithfully, 
M. Doreen Liccetr. 


Pustic Liprary, 
MitTcHaM. 
Tue Epiror, 
Tae Lisrary AsSISTANT. 

Sir,— 

In the March issue of THe Lisrary Assistant, Miss Scoffield com- 
plains that most of the questions set in Part I of the Elementary Examination 
in December last were confined to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and draws attention to my own remarks upon the same point in the previous 
issue of this journal. 

Since writing my brief criticism of the examination, a new edition of the 
Library Association year book has been published, and a very useful innova- 
tion, “ Instructions to Examiners,” has been added. Item 2 (4) under this 

ihead plainly states that questions should be set which “ cover the several 
parts of the syllabus”; it would seem therefore that the examiners were 
definitely at fault in their setting of this paper, inasmuch as their questions 
covered only part of the syllabus, and that Miss Scoffield’s complaint is 
quite justified. 
Yours faithfully, 
EpmunpD V. Corsett. 


CENTRAL Liprary, 
Hornsey, N.8. 
5th March, 1938. 
Tue Eprror, 
Tue Liprary AssIsTANT. 
Sir,— 
Let me bow to Mr. Harrison’s compliments, and try to duck his 
III 
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brickbats. The omission of Frost, Lorca, and Rosenberg was intended 
I had wished to include them, but space is precious. As far as Miss Lyy 
and Heppenstall are concerned, I have only Doctor Johnson’s excuse ¢ 












“* pure ignorance ”—I had not read them. THE 
I cannot agree on Barker’s Calamiterror, which I thought had all th 

faults of his first books without their accomplishment, and was both ma. 

nered and obscure. Lastly, let Mr. Harrison beware of being “ up to tk 

minute ”: Eliot’s translation of Anabasis was published in 1930. E 


Yours faithfully, 
W. B. Stevenson. 
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